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Air Photography Maps 
Photo-Mosaics 


REGIONAL BASE MAPS 


at |'' = 8000' and |'' = 4000' covering |,000,000 square 
miles in North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO MOSAICS 
of over 200,000 square miles in the Rocky Mountain Area. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


Any Scale and Contour Interval Desired 


BED ELEVATIONS 


By Photogrammetry — Elevations of beds where desired. 


Write for free indexes. Proposals for new photography and 


mapping presented promptly and without obligation. 


JACK AMMANN 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS, INC. 


Broadway at Tenth 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Denver, Colorado Kingsburg, California 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Illinois 
Houston, Texas Manhasset, New York 
Perth, Australia Tripoli, Libya 


Rosita, Mexico 
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Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calender is re- 
quested. 


Oct. 1-4, 1956—AMER. MINING CONGRESS, 
Metal Mining & Ind. Mineral Conv. & Exposi- 
tion. Shrine Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Hotel Reservations from A.M.C. Hous- 
ing Bur., L. A. Chamb. of Comm., 1151 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Oct. 2-5, 1956—NATIONAL WATER WELL AS- 
SOCIATION, Ann. meeting and Exposition. 
New Franklin Co. Veteran’s Memorial Audi- 
torium, Columbus, Ohio. 


Oct. 8-10, 1956—NATIONAL CLAY MINERALS 
CONFERENCE, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. IU. 


Oct. 9-12, 1956—WILLISTON BASIN GEO- 
LOGICAL SYMPOSIUM. 27 papers on past, 
present and future development of the basin. 
For reservations & registration write Registra- 


tion Committee, a5 Rs Geol. Soc., P.O. Box 
1123, Bismarck, N. I 

Oct. 14-17, cel a cenit. Petroleum Br. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 25-26, 1956—A.I.M.E., Fuels Conference 
Coal Div., Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1956—SEGp, 26th Ann. mtg., 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1956—GULF COAST ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 6th 
Annual Convention, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas, 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2 1956—GSA, MSA, PS, SVP, 
AGI Ann. Mtg., Minneapolis. 

Nov. 8-9, 1956—A.A.P.G.,'S.E.Gp., & S.E.P.M., 
Pacific Section, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Nov. 8-10, 1956—A.I.M.E., N.E. REGIONAL 
MEETING, Mining Branch, Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa. 

= — INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 


Jan. ‘17-18, 1957—ENGINEERS JOINT COUN- 
CIL, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


Feb. 24-28, 1957—A.I.M.E., Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tels Roosevelt and Jung, New Orleans, La. 

Mar 10-16, 1957—ENGINEERS JOINT COUN- 
CIL, 2nd Nuclear Engineering and Science 
Congress, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

April 1-4, 1957—A.A.P.G., National Convention, 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 5, 6, 1957—-PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MIN- 
ERAL INDUSTRY CONF., sponsored by Ne- 
vada, San Francisco & So. Cal. Secs. of 
A.I.M.E., Reno, Nev. 


May 6-8, 1957—AMERICAN GEOPHYSICAL 
ee 38th Annual Meeting, Washington, 
an ro 18, 1957—G.S.A., SOUTHEASTERN 


SECTION, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Geology ina nutshell... 
GEOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


published by 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


for the member societies of the 


AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Abstracts the following publications in 
the earth sciences 


AAPG Bulletin 

GSA Bulletin 

American Mineralogist 

Journal of Sedimentary Petrology 

Journal of Geology 

American Journal of Science 

Economic Geology 

Geophysics 

Seismological Society Bulletin 

AGU Transactions 

Journal of Paleontology 

Micropaleontology 

Bulletin of American Sag nomen | 

Cushman Foundation for Foram Res 

SGE Compass 

Journal of Geological Education 

ASP Photogrammetric Engineering 

U.S. Geological Survey 

Many state geological surveys 

Many local and regional scientific 
publications 

Limited, but growing foreign coverage 


INVEST TODAY IN YOUR KEY 
TO GEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Clip and mail today for your subscription to 


Geological Abstracts 
Geological Society of America 
419 West 117th Street 

New York 27, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $..__.__........... 


Vol. IV 1956 
O $2.50 Domestic 


Vol. III 1955 
0 $2.00 Domestic [ $2.50 Foreign 


Vol. II 1954 
0 $2.00 Domestic [ $2.50 Foreign 


for (check) 


O $3.00 Foreign 


ene ee eee ae! 

















A 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
USED IN 
GEOLOGY & RELATED SCIENCES 


A cooperative project of the 
member societies of the AGI under 
J. V. Howell, chairman. 


More than 90 specialists have 
contributed to its compilation. 


To be published by the GSA 
for the member societies of the 
AGI. 


COVERAGE? 14,000 terms. 
SIZE? 350 pages, hard bound. 
COST? about $5.00. 
WHEN? Late 1956. 


Don't write now - pleace!/ 
Watch for order form 


GEOTIMES 
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Successor to the Geological Newsletter 


Published by THE AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 





Robert C. Stephenson, Kathryn Lohman 
EDITOR CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Vol. 1, No. 4 October 1956 
Page 
Report on the XXth International Geological Congress... —(6 


Diamond Fraud Exposed 
An episode in the life of Clarence King 


Wf be EST ae ren css eet ee 11 
AGI Slate Announced teh ee 13 
AGI Committee Meetings ] : . iconic: aa 
Impressions from Around the World 
by Merle H. Guise_ ee ee ee Lexie Ga 
AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
Officers Member Societies 
PRESIDENT American Association of Petroleum Geologists 
M. M. Leighton American Geophysical Union 
VICE PRESIDENT American Institute of Mining Metallurgical 
Joseph L. Gillson and Petroleum Engineers ‘ 
PAST PRESIDENT Association of American State Geologists 
=. 5. Eanes Goolegieal Scheie of Aiperten 
SECRETARY-TREASURER Mineralogical Society of America 
Donald H. Dow Paleontological Society 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR Seismological Society of America 
Robert C. Stephenson Society of Economic Geologists 
Society of Economic Paleontologists and 
The American Geological Institute Mineralogists 
a as a separate entity under the Society of Exploration Geophysicists 
ational Academy of Science-National Society of Vertebrate Paleontology 


Research Council. 


GroTIMEs o Eines monthly by the American Geological Institute at Williams & Heintz 
Lithograph Corporation, Washington, D. C. Editorial, Circulation and ge | Offices 
are at 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Address all correspondence to 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Subscriptions: Distributed to members of member societies as a part of their societies’ 
membership. Non-member, U.S.A. and Possessions, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 per year; 
elsewhere, $2.50 per year. 

The American Geological Institute and its member societies assume no responsibility for 
the statements and opinions advanced by contributors to GEoTIMEs. 





for precision microscopy with polarized light 


E22B POLARIZING microscopes 


In such fields as geology, mineralogy, - i 
petrography, coal research, plastics, bi- > 
ology, chemistry and biochemistry, there 
is a Leitz POLARIZING Microscope de- 
signed to meet every requirement. No 
other manufacturer offers such a wide 
variety of polarizing microscopes and 
accessories, built to the highest stand- 
ards of quality and design 



















Leitz polarizing 
microscope, Model AM 


e Rotating anastigmatic tube analyzer 
for improved image quality and freedom 
from eyestrain. 

e Polarizing tube accommodates large 
field-of-view eyepieces. 

e@ Bertrand auxiliary lens with iris dia- = 
phragm can be raised and lowered <= 
e Rapid clutch changer and centering - 
device for permanent centering of ob- 
jectives. 

e Large substage illuminating 
apparatus with two-diaphragm 
condenser and polarizer, either 
calcite or filter. Ne 






@ Rotating object stage on ball ~~ . 


bearings, with vernier reading to “oth 
@ Rack and pinion motion for raising and ~ 
lowering stage, to accommodate large 
opaque specimens. 

e Polarizing vertical illuminator easily 
attachable. 

E.LEITZ,INC.,Dept. GT-10 

468 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 


Please send brochure on Leitz POLARIZING 
Microscopes 


i 





Street 











es ss = 06555 
EB. LEITZ, IiNC.,468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetzlar, Germany 
LENSES - CAMERAS - MICROSCOPES - BINOCULARS 
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Oust Institute 


The XXth International Geological Congress in Mexico provided a heart- 
ening stimulus for the American Geological Institute. First of all, the Direc- 
tor had an opportunity to meet and talk with many constituents. It was grati- 
fying to learn that U. S. geologists, particularly those serving in foreign fields, 
appreciate the AGI and its program. Many foreign geologists who visited the 
AGI booth, expressed keen interest in the AGI, its organization and purpose. 


In the meetings of the Council of the Congress, some of the major dis- 
cussions centered on international problems in which AGI is already active 
or was mentioned as a logical agency. An international abstracting service 
was proposed that would embrace data from Geological Abstracts. In pro- 
posing an exchange of geologic literature between the West and the Iron 
Curtain countries, AGI was suggested as a participating agency. Our Mexi- 
can friends have proposed a glossary of geologic terms for the Spanish- 
speaking nations and offered the opinion that a union or institute of Latin 
American geologists might best accomplish this and other tasks requiring 
united effort. These are a few of the areas in which a federation of geologists 
of a nation may join to participate in solution of problems of international 
scope. 


At the AGI booth more than two thousand copies of GEOTIMES were 
distributed to those in attendance at the Congress. Our regular readers 
expressed great enthusiasm for the change from the Geological Newsletter to 
GEOTIMES. Introduced to our magazine for the first time, foreign geologists 
were most interested to learn of it. Judging from the number of Soviet 
geologists who visited our booth, GEOTIMEs will be studied intently behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


Yes, the Congress in Mexico City was a rewarding experience. If we 
are to accept the challenges of international responsibilities suggested during 
and by the Congress, the American Geological Institute must have the support 
and efforts of more than a dedicated few—it must and should be accorded 
the support of all of our geoscientists. 





UNITED STATES GROLOGICAL SURVEY 


oTECTONIC y 
pve Abs 





The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is a non-profit 
professional service organization established and managed 
by the scientific societies in the fields of geology and geo- 
physics in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. It is the instrument of the 
profession serving and advancing the welfare of the geo- 
scientist in matters relating to education, professional 
responsibilities and government relations. It is an active 
member of the Scientific Manpower Commission. It also 
functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
ness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 





v7 en scouting program and other channels of communication. 
URassic sxst® i 

GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 
VE t reports on current events in the earth sciences, public 
OUR COVER education and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
This line drawing of a sion, as well as appropriate legislative and governmental 
Jurassic landscape is fea- issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and 
tured on the cover of the re- new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
= : timely professional problems, and affords a common bond 
cently issued Paleontectonic between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences 
Maps of the Jurassic System, ? 


first of a new U. S&S. G. S. 
Folio Series. See Books. 
Photo by courtesy of the 
U. S. G. S. 
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REPORT 
on the 
XXth INTERNATIONAL 
GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


In a world that is today on edge due to international tension over the Suez crisis, 
it is a pleasure to report on the XXth International Geological Congress which met 
in Mexico during the past weeks. Nearly 3500 congresistas, representing the geolo- 
gists of some 70 countries, gathered in Mexico for the Congress, its technical sessions 
and field excursions. By the end of the pre-Congress field trips, geologists from many 
parts of the world had made friends with people from distant places. Even the 
delegates from the Iron Curtain countries showed interest in friendly exchanges, so 
typical of the geological fraternity. A strange combination of languages, accentuated 
and punctuated with copious signs, often provided the medium for communication 
in unfamiliar tongues. 


Regardless of country and language, there were warm words of praise by all of 
the attending geologists for the Mexican Organizing Committee and its staff, who 
did a magnificent job of planning and execution of Congress functions in the face 
of many difficulties. On the distaff side, there was great enthusiasm among the 
ladies over the interesting activities provided for them by their gracious hostesses 
under the direction of the Comite de Damas. Our Mexican hosts and hostesses were 
extraordinarily successful in punctuating the technical scientific sessions with func- 





tions which portrayed the warmth typical of Mexico and its people. 


The Congress was officially opened on 
Tuesday, September 4 at an impressive 
ceremony in the National Auditorium 
when the President of the Republic of 
Mexico, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, extended a 
brief message of welcome to the visiting 
geologists. Professor Charles Jacob of 
France, President of the XIXth I. G. C., 
Algiers 1952, introduced the newly elected 
president of the XXth Congress, Ing. An- 
tonio Garcia Rojas, who extended a cor- 
dial welcome to fellow geologists. The 
Secretary of National Economy and Hon- 
orary President of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, Gilberto Loyo, spoke briefly on the 
importance of mineral resources to the 
economy of Mexico and of the challenge 
before the geological profession in pro- 
viding adequate mineral resources to meet 
the needs of the rapidly advancing world 
civilization. Following the inaugural cere- 
monies, the congress was entertained at a 
gala buffet luncheon on the terraces of 
Chapultepec Castle, overlooking Mexico 
City. 
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To report on the technical sessions is a 
completely frustrating task. The program 
listed over 900 papers, but between 40-50% 
of these were read only by title. Unfortu- 
nately, many authors were rather unco- 
operative in that they failed to advise the 
Organizing Committee that they would 
not be available for presentation of their 
papers. As a consequence, the session 
schedules were disrupted. Your reporter 
was able to attend only a few technical 
sessions, for his time was divided between 
the AGI exhibit and the meetings of the 
Council of Delegates. As a roving re- 
porter, however, he found that very few 
geologists had attended sufficient sessions 
in any of the 24 general groups of papers 
to give a synopsis of the papers of any 
groups. Not only did the technical ses- 
sions have competition from the Council 
meetings, but front concurrent field trips 
in vicinity of Mexico City, sight seeing to 
the pyramids of Teotihuacan and else- 
where, shopping with the good wife, and 
talking with acquaintances old and new. 


GEOTIMES 


The symposium on manganese, coordi- 
nated by Dr. J. Gonzalez Reyna, was one 
of the best attended and most widely ac- 
claimed portions of the program. The 
program listed 52 papers on manganese. 
The oil and gas symposium, coordinated by 
Ed Guzman, was also well attended, as 
was the symposium on geochemical pros- 
pecting arranged by Tom Lovering. The 
Russians pulled a surprise when they sub- 
mitted at the last minute some 20 papers 
for the Cambrian symposium. Inasmuch 
as the symposium papers on the cambrian 
had already been published, a supplement 
will undoubtedly have to be prepared. 
Many of the Russian papers were read 
only by title, but the delegation of approxi- 
mately 60 Russian geologists took an ac- 
tive part in discussion of papers—even 
though their approach seemed often obtuse. 


Council of Delegates 


Simultaneous translation into the six offi- 
cial languages of the Congress, in a man- 
ner similar to that employed by the United 
Nations, made the council meetings inter- 
esting and stimulating. Ing. Eduardo Guz- 
man, Secretary of the Congress, distin- 
guished himself particularly as moderator 
of a large portion of the council sessions. 
Time after time he summarized the pro- 
tracted statements of delegates in a few 
concise sentences thus preventing confusion 
and divergence from the objectives. 

At the opening session, Dr. J. L. Gillson, 
speaking for the U. S. delegation, lauded 
the Mexican geologists for their excellent 
planning, preparations and execution of 
Congress functions in the face of difficult 
obstacles. Head of the Soviet delegation, 
D. I. Scherbakov, voiced their regret that 
the Chinese Peoples’ Republic was not rep- 
resented at the Congress. He went on to 
extoll the achievements of the Russian ge- 
ologists—now 25,000 strong he stated—in 
advances in geologic knowledge and the 
development of mineral resources as the 
basis for the vigorous industrial growth in 
Russia. 

It was proposed in the Council by F. 
Blondel of France and approved that a 
Section of Applied Geology be made a 
regular part of the program of each 
I. G. C. A proposal by Soviet geologist 
Bogdanoff for a tectonic map of the world 
was approved and referred to a sub-com- 
mission of the Commission for the Geo- 
logic Map of the World to be appointed. 
Also approved as a sub-commission to the 
geologic -map commission was the Soviet- 
proposed sub-commission on Current Geo- 
bioclimatological Problems, and another 
on a World Metalogenetic Map. 
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Congress headquarters, 
School of Odontology, Uni- 
versity City. 


Congress officials—Left to right: Secre- 
tary Eduardo Guzman; President Antonio 
Garcia Rojas; XIX Congress President 
Charles Jacob (France); and Secretary 
Jenaro Gonzalez Reyna. 


Congress of Delegates listening to simul- 
taneous translations of a Russian speech 
into the five other official languages. 


Below left: AGI brass meets at AGI 
booth—left fo right: A. Eckhardt, 
Past-President; M. M. Leighton, Presi- 
dent; and J. L. Gillson, Vice President. 
Right: AGI booth from which 2000 copies 
of GeoTimes were distributed. 


International Abstracts 


After proposing an international ab- 
stracting service, Dr. H. M. B. Schurmann, 
Netherlands, was appointed head of a 
Commission on International Abstracts. 
The work of the Commission is expected 
to coordinate existing services in France, 
U. S. S. R. and the United States, and 
move on to world wide coverage. An In- 
ternational Committee on Geological Ter- 
minology in Spanish was introduced by 
G. P. Salas, Mexico, and approved. 

The Leonide Spendiarov Prize, awarded 
to a young geologist in the country in 
which the Congress is held, was given to 
Mexican Manuel Alvarez, of the National 
Institute of Scientific Research and the Na- 
tional School of Engineering, for his work 
on the Tectonics of the Mexican Republic. 
Alvarez received his geologic training at 
the University of Californa. 

Dr. T. Sorgenfrei, on behalf of the 
Danish Delegation, extended an invitation 
to the council to hold the XXIst 1.G.C. 
meeting in Copenhagen in 1960. Cooperat- 
ing closely with the Danes will be the other 
Scandinavian countries—Finland, Sweden, 
Norway and Iceland. Field excursions to 
these countries are anticipated in the plans. 
The invitation was accepted, with the alter- 
native proposal that the meeting be held 
in West Germany, should the Scandinavian 
plans hit a snag. Venezuela also extended 
an invitation for the 1960 I. G. C. The 
Indian Delegation, most interested in play- 
ing hosts in 1960 to the XXIst Congress 
are reported to have received cable con- 
firmation of governmental support only 
minutes after the Danish invitation was 
accepted. An effort to reopen considera- 
tion of the matter was blocked. New Zea- 
land made an early bid that the XXIInd 
I. G. C. be held in their country in 1964, 
when the Geological Survey of New Zea- 
land will be celebrating its centennial. 


Exchange Proposed 


After several committee meetings on the 
exchange of scientific geologic data be- 
tween the Iron Curtain countries and the 
Western World, Dr. Rhodes W. Fairbridge 
of Columbia University was named to co- 
ordinate this exchange. 

Head of the official U. S. Delegation, 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Felix 
Wormser, commented on the unifying re- 
sults of such scientific meetings as the In- 
ternational Geological Congress. The VU. S. 
delegation elected to follow a passive role 
in the council sessions, lending constructive 
support to the numerous worthwhile pro- 
posals which were made. The U. S. dele- 
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gation was hampered by the fact that the 
final official appointments made by the 
State Department were not announced 
until a few days before the meeting, so 
that the delegation had no opportunity to 
meet Or communicate before the opening 
of the Congress. 

General reports on the field excursions 
were favorable from all quarters. In many 
cases, last minute registrants nearly 
swamped the limited facilties available on 
some trips, but the tour agencies working 
with the Congress officials proved equal 
to most if not all such emergencies. In 
Baja California, where it has not rained in 
years, the field excursion was delayed three 
days by torrential rains. The Russian geol- 
ogists (by Soviet choice) were restricted 
to certain excursions and did not mingle 
much with other field trippers. They took 





Excursion A 6 (2) leaves Oaxaca for the 
Piuma Hidalgo rutile mine—lLeft to right: 
L. J. Fernando, Ceylon; J. L. Gillson, U. S.; 
H. Sommerlate, London, and Pedro Sanchez 
Mejorada, Mexico. 


great delight in handing out medals along 
the way. Certainly the field trips, as al- 
ways, provided a wonderful ice-breaking 
opportunity to become acquainted on a 
first-name basis with geologists of many 
countries. 

Exhibits from many countries were dis- 
played during the Congress. The Ameri- 
can Geological Institute numbered among 
the exhibitors and from the Institute booth 
we distributed over 2000 copies of the Spe- 
cial I. G. C. issue of GEOTIMEs. Our 
booth was a favorite of the ladies, for we 
also handed out 800 copies of “Shopping 
in Mexico,” the handy, helpful shopping 
guide by Mrs. Grace Gillson. The U. S. 
G. S. exhibited their brand new and very 
impressive Jurassic Paleotectonic Folio. 
However, the big attraction of exhibitions 
was the Russian display of geologic maps 
and reports which occupied one whole wall 
of the hall. A 1:5,000,000 geologic map 
of the U. S. S. R., 1955, dominated the 
display. On close inspection it developed 
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that many of the reports displayed were 
Russian translations of reports from other 
countries. 


D. F. Hewett Honored 


The Society of Economic Geologists, 
which has quite a large foreign member- 
ship, held a dinner meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club on Friday night that was at- 
tended by nearly 300 geologists and many 
wives. Dr. J. Gonzalez Reyna, a Regional 
Vice President of SEG, was accorded a 
warm salutation by President Frank Cam- 
eron for his part in the success of the 
Congress. The highlight of the occasion 
was the award of the Penrose Medal to 
Dr. D. F. Hewett, long time member of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, for his emi- 
nence in economic geology. Hewett in his 
acceptance speech modestly attributed his 
success to his father, a mining engineer, 
and to the good fortune of being at the 
right place at the right time. 

The Mexican folk festival and the Char- 
reado (Rodeo Mexican-style) staged for 
the Congress guests were most appreciated 
for they provided much local color. There 
were gala receptions for the delegates by 
the Mexican and Russian delegations. The 
Mexico Section of AIME provided a very 
gay dinner party at the University Club, 
featuring excellent native entertainment. 
Before dinner speakers on this occasion 
were Geologist Frank Morgan, pinch-hit- 
ting for AIME President Carl Reistle, and 
Tom Lovering. 

The ladies were wonderfully entertained 
by the charming hostess Sra. Alicia G. de 
Garcia Rojas and her ladies’ committee. 
The ladies’ events featured tours to colo- 
nial and ultra modern homes in Mexico 
City and was highlighted by a reception 
staged at the exclusive Jockey Club. 

To periscope the events of more than 
three weeks into a few brief sentences is 
difficult but certain things stand out. 
Mexico is a land of opportunity which is 
obviously on the move. University City is 
a striking monument to this vitality. Our 
Mexican hosts can be proud of their 
achievements in staging the Congress. We 
all left Mexico with the hope of returning 
to enjoy more of its many beauties. 





Charlie Denker, geologist with Geo- 
physical Services, Inc., Shreveport, La., 
was most helpful to AGI in Mexico City. 
He is the son of Mr. William Denker, an 
official in du Pont’s Mexican company. 
Back home in Mexico City for the Con- 
gress, Charlie managed to pull strings and 
provide the necessary palaver in Spanish 
needed to get the delayed GEOTIMEs ship- 
ment through Customs. 
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Shopping xn Mexico 


Did your wife 
enjoy it? 

AGI at its booth in Mexico distributed about 
800 copies of the pamphlet “SHOPPING IN 
MEXICO" by Mrs. Grace Gillson, who knows a 
lot about shopping in Mexico. This was prob- 
ably the most sought after literature of the Con- 
gress, and we met some very nice ladies who 
came by for their copies. Reports are that the 
ladies found it most helpful. 

We had actually expected to charge $0.25 for 
“SHOPPING IN MEXICO” to defray costs of 
preparation and shipment to Mexico. When we 
found we would have duty-problems if it were 
sold, we elected to distribute it free. We would 
not be averse to receiving a contribution of 3 
pesos or more (or even U. S. currency) for our 
Reserve Fund from those who found this little 
booklet helpful. 

Information on the availability of the 
new Geologic Map of Mexico and other 
publications of the XXth International 
Geological Congress, including the World 
Directory of Geologists, the Symposium 
on Oil and Gas, the Symposium on Manga- 
nese and the Symposium on the Cambrian 
System may be obtained by writing the 
Executive Committee, XXth International 
Geological Congress, Balderas 36—302A, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Foreign Field Research 

Graduate students in the earth 
sciences contemplating dissertations in 
subjects with geographical significance 
involving field studies abroad may ob- 
tain financial support under the pro- 
gram being conducted by the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council. The Division of Earth 
Sciences, which is administering the pro- 
gram, and the Office of Naval Research, 
which is supplying the funds, interpret 
geography in its basic sense to include 
such earth science topics as shore proc- 
esses, coastal development, stratigraphy 
and sedimentation of unconsolidated 
formations, landforms and drainage, 
mineral economics, and many aspects of 
pedology, glaciology, palynology, and 
climatology. The final date for the ac- 
ceptance of proposals is December 1, 
1956, and the results of the competition 
will be announced no later than Jan- 
uary 31, 1957. Information and ap- 
plications can be obtained by addressing 
Foreign Field Research Program, Divi- 
sion of Earth Sciences, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 











ANPOWER 
in a column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 


Scientific Manpower Commission 


Memories are short, and experience this 
past summer indicates the wisdom of re- 
viewing some of the facts about Selective 
Service regulations and practice as they 
relate to student (II-S) deferments. 

Executive Order 10,562 requires that 
college students seeking deferment for 
graduate study must stand in the top quar- 
ter of the senior class in college, or attain 
a score’ of 80 on the Selective Service Col- 
lege Qualification Test. College registrars, 
accustomed as they are to making out 
transcripts, might profitably add an ap- 
propriate space to the forms they use, to 
record the standing of each graduate. The 
absence of this information commonly 
leads to delay, unnecessary trouble, and 
sometimes a I-A classification for a stu- 
dent fully entitled to proceed with grad- 
uate study. Although there are several 
possible ways of recording the informa- 
tion, the best is the simple form: “Eleventh 
in a class of 100 male graduates.” 

Departmental advisors, graduate stu- 
dents, deans, and others concerned with 
graduate studies should remember that 
Selective Service requires evidence of for- 
mal registration in graduate school. In 
three cases that have come to SMC atten- 
tion this summer, the students in ques- 
tion were engaged in thesis research but 
not in formal courses. The registrars’ 
office had no record of registration that 
could be certified to Selective Service, and 
these men were classified I-A for failure 
to observe a necessary formality. 

Undergraduates may profitably give 
more thought to the wisdom of taking the 
SSCQT whether or not they expect to 
continue with graduate study. Men plan- 
ning to enter the medical profession are 
required to pass it with a grade of 70 to 
qualify for deferment, whereas scientists 
and engineers must pass it with a grade 
of 80 or better if they wish to seek II-S 
deferment to remain in university after 
graduation. Although the men who stand 
in the top quarter of the graduating class 
are the ones most likely to make 80 on 
the SSCQT, many a student who has 
failed to qualify on class standing has 
made the grade on the examination. Yet 
the percentage of the draft-eligible college 
population taking the examination dropped 
from 32 percent in academic year 
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Socony-Mobil Oil Co. 


Becomes an Industrial 


Associate of the AGI 


The American Geological Institute is 
pleased to announce that the Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co. has pledged support of the 
American Geological Institute as an In- 
dustrial Associate. With the addition of 
Socony the Institute’s Industrial Associates 
now number 12. The companies are: 


Amerada Petroleum Corporation 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corporation 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Phillips Petroleum Company 
Socony-Mobil Oil Co. 

Sohio Petroleum Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Texas Gulf Producing Company 


One of the associates has asked to remain 
anonymous. 

The financial support has been very im- 
portant to the Institute during its formative 
years, while the Member Societies of AGI 
have been working toward a formula 
which will provide for the support of 
AGI’s basic operations by the members 
of the profession. When this objective is 
achieved, however, it is the desire of the 
Institute administrators to utilize the funds 
provided through the Industrial Associate 
program to further the AGI career efforts, 
educational programs and to increase pub- 
lic awareness of geology and mineral re- 
sources. In addition to furthering the 
public appreciation of the geological sci- 
ences, the American Geological Institute 
recognizes a keen responsibility in working 
toward a better public understanding of 
non-renewable resources — petroleum and 
minerals. 

Companies interested in the Industrial 
Associate Program of the American Geo- 
logical Institute may write Dr. E. A. Eck- 
hardt, Chairman of the AGI Finance Com- 
mittee, Gulf Research & Development Co., 
P. O. Drawer 2038, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., or 
to Robert C. Stephenson, Executive Direc- 
tor, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. Contributions to AGI are tax 
exempt. 





1950-51, when the test was first given, 
to 1.2 percent in academic year 1955-56. 

And, it might be added, the six months 
critical skills reserve program is normally 
not available to graduate students. Their 
recourse is II-S deferment . 
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An episode in the 
life of Clarence King 
by 


Paul Averitt 


The Great Diamond Fraud of 1872 was one of the most flamboyant mining 
swindles in the history of American finance. Viewed in retrospect and stripped of 
glamour, it is revealed as a familiar “salted claim” promotion, but set up on such 
an opulent scale as to eliminate all suspicion. Caught up in the swindle were some 
of the most astute mining engineers, gemmologists, and financiers of the period, and 
it was only through the diligence and perseverance of Clarence King, then Director 
of the Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, that the true nature of the 
fraud was revealed. King’s forthright and honorable denouncement of the fraud did 
much to enhance his already considerable reputation, and probably was a factor in 
his selection as first Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, which was established 
three years later in 1875. 

When the announcement of an important find of diamonds in the Great American 
desert seeped out of San Francisco early in 1872, it caught the fancy of the Ameri- 
can public as nothing else could, for the West was every man’s personal Eldorado, 
and what could be more reasonable or desirable than a major diamond find? The 
gradual development and ultimate denouement of the fraud thus held the attention 
of the fascinated public for nearly a year. And it is still good copy today, 84 years 
later. 

The most recent account of the Great Diamond Fraud appeared in an article 
of that title in the February, 1956, issue of American Heritage. The article is a 
chapter from a longer biography of Clarence King, by Harry H. Crosby, and is thus 
presented from King’s point of view. Of equal interest is an account of the fraud 
told by one of the mulcted financiers in a book titled, “The Great Diamond Hoax 
and Other Stirring Incidents in the Life of Asbury Harpending,” published in 1913. 


and Slack remained cool and unapproach- 
able, thereby firmly establishing their gen- 
uineness. At the proper time, however, 
they yielded to coaxing of Wiliam C. Ral- 
ston, an official of the Bank of California, 
and several of his associates, and for cash 
and a modest stock interest they agreed 
to the formation of a company to develop 


A $35,000 Landscape 


The swindle was launched by two slick 
promotors, Philip Arnold and John Slack. 
With a stake of about $50,000 acquired in 
several small, legitimate mining ventures, 
Mr. Arnold made two trips to Holland and 
England in 1870 and 1872, and there pur- 





chased about $35,000 worth of rough, un- 
cut, low-grade diamonds, bort, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds. These stones 
were smuggled back to the United States 
and used to “salt” an area of about 160 
acres on a desolate mesa in northeastern 
Utah. The promotors then appeared in 
San Francisco in old and weather-beaten 
prospectors’ clothes, and with conspicuous 
furtiveness deposited a sack of uncut gems 
in the Bank of California. As they had 
planned, news of the provocative deposit 
soon reached officials of the bank, and 
gradually spread out among the mining 
fraternity. For a discreet period Arnold 
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the new-found diamond field. 


Expert Opinion 


Mr. Ralston and his associates were the 
leading investment bankers and mining en- 
gineers in California, and were fully aware 
of the risks inherent in the mining busi- 
ness. They proceeded methodically to 
take every possible precaution against 
fraud-and disappointment. First, they sent 
two trusted emissaries to inspect the prop- 
erty. By agreement, these investigators 
were escorted by Arnold and Slack, and 
were blindfolded both going and coming 
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through the critical part of the journey. 
The investigators returned full of enthu- 
siasm and with more stones to add to the 
collection in San Francisco. Next, Ral- 
ston and associates submitted an assort- 
ment of stones to Tiffany’s in New York. 
Mr. Tiffany himself pronounced the stones 
genuine, and set a value of $150,000 on 
the lot submitted, which by extrapolation 
meant that the total number of gems on 
hand was worth about $1,500,000.  Tif- 
fany’s valuation was in error, of course, 
and the only explanation is that neither 
Tiffany, nor anyone else in the United 
States at that time had had any experience 
with uncut diamonds. 

As a final check, Ralston and associates 
employed Henry Janin, then the leading 
consulting mining engineer in the United 
States to inspect the property. Janin was 
an important and busy man, with a repu- 
tation comparable to that of John Hays 
Hammond of a later day, and for his serv- 
ices he eaacted a record-breaking fee of 
$2,500 and expenses, plus rights to 1,000 
shares of stock in the new company-to-be. 
On his trip to the property Janin was ac- 
companied by three of the financiers, in- 
cluding Harpending, who has included an 
eye witness account of the trip in his book. 

After an examination of two days Janin 
pronounced the diamond field to be gen- 
uine, and to be worth many million dol- 
lars. With this final certification of the 
property from a recognized authority the 
financiers relaxed their vigilance. 


Dreams of Opulence 


Back in San Francisco, the Ralston in- 
terests organized the San Francisco and 
New York Mining and Commercial Com- 
pany to develop the new-found diamond 
field, and to establish a diamond industry 
in San Francisco. The new company was 
capitalized at $10,000,000 with 100,000 
shares. So intense was interest in the 
company, and so firm was the belief in its 
ultimate destiny that the stock could have 
been sold to the public at almost any price. 
But a new diamond field was simply too 
good a thing to share with the general pub- 
lic, and in the hectic atmosphere a public 
offering would have completely disrupted 
the stock exchange. Financing was ac- 
complished, therefore, by invitation to 
twenty-five of the outstanding business and 
financial leaders of San Francisco, who 
were permitted to purchase 2,000 shares 
each for individual payments of $80,000. 
This distributed half of the stock and 
yielded $2,000,000 for the company treas- 
ury. The other half of the stock was held 
by Ralston, Harpending, and several others 
as recompense for their previous outlays 
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of cash, and for their perspicacity. 

Arnold and Slack had received about 
$360,000 in cash in the preliminary and 
early phases of negotiation, and becoming 
naturally restive as the company plans ma- 
tured, they sold all of their stock interest 
to the principals for an additional $300,- 
000. Thus they obtained about $660,000 
in all.. Curiously, most of this sum ended 
up in Arnold’s hands, and Slack disap- 
peared from public view. 


Enter Clarence King 


News of all these exciting happenings 
reached Clarence King in the fall of 1872 
when he was returning to San Francisco 
after a field season in Nevada. At that 
time he was only 30 years old, and already 
well established as one of the leading fig- 
ures in American geology. 

King was naturally much interested in 
the new discovery, but vaguely concerned 
about the incongruous association of dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. 
He was also understandably curious as to 
the location of the deposit, which was a 
closely kept secret, and ascribed by rumor 
and insinuation to places as far away as 
Arizona and New Mexico. Piecing to- 
gether hints and facts dropped by Janin 
and others with whom he talked, it soon 
became apparent to King that the locality 
must be only a short distance south of the 
Union Pacific Railway, and well within 
the area covered by the survey of the 
Fortieth Parallel. Inasmuch as the sur- 
vey had not revealed suitable diamond- 
bearing ground, it became important for 
King to inspect the property personally. 
As King himself stated in his famous re- 
port denouncing the fraud, which was 
published in the December 10, 1872, issue 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal: 
“. . . Feeling that so marvelous a deposit 
as the diamond fields must not exist within 
the official limit of the geological explora- 
tion of the 40th Parallel, unknown, and un- 
studied, I availed myself of the intimate 
knowledge possessed by the gentlemen of 
my corps, not only of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, but the trail of every party travel- 
ing there, and was enabled to find the spot 
without difficulty. . . .” 


The Fraud Is Revealed 


King spent two days in examining the 
property, and on his own statement was 
convinced of its genuineness up to the end 
of the first day. On the second day, how- 
ever, he discovered the first evidence of 
“salting,” and bit by bit accumulated 
enough evidence to firm up and document 
this conclusion. First, the mineral asso- 

continued on page 18 
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The State Geological Survey of Kansas 
excels in (1) doing the job that a state 
survey is supposed to do, and (2) letting 
the Kansas public in on it. Let’s look 
at item number 2. 


Since mid-April, when this column got 
on the mailing list, the Survey has issued 
37 press releases, or two per week. About 
half announce new maps and publications, 
Or appointments and personnel changes. 
Others relate to conferences, geological 
studies of various kinds, or spot news 
such as a recent earthquake. The Survey 
also issues a monthly Newsletter through 
the University News Bureau. 


In 1953, rock sets were made available 
to schools and scout troops, and since 
then some 1500 have been distributed. 
Daily requests call for the booklets “The 
Kansas Scene” and “Kansas Rocks and 
Minerals,” as well as for the map showing 
the state’s mineral resources. On request, 
students are sent a geologic time table, 
generalized geologic map, landscape map, 
and ground-water resources map. There 
is a special publications list for limited 
distribution to science teachers. Requests 
for all these items are increasing. 


Some outfits might consider such a pro- 
gram enough, but not the Kansas Survey. 
On April 7 of this year it conducted a 
field conference for the science teachers 
of a two-county area just west of Kansas 
City. About 45 attended the one-day 
session. Four Survey staff members dis- 
cussed the rocks, landscape, and mineral 
resources of the area. A free mimeo- 
graphed guidebook was distributed. It is 
planned to hold at least one such con- 
ference per year, in different parts of the 
State. 


On June 20, a 135-mile field trip in 
northeastern Kansas was sponsored for 
59 high-school science students from 35 
cities and towns. This was part of the 
first annual 10-day University Science and 
Mathematics Camp. 


Meanwhile, back at the ranch ,the teach- 
ers’ field-trip guidebook was revised and 
enlarged for the Kaw Council of the Boy 
Scouts, for use as a camp textbook. 


Wow! 
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NEW QUARTERS FOR AGI 





New AAAS Building 


The American Geological Institute has 
moved into new offices in the recently 
completed ultra modern building of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
AGI shares the third floor of the AAAS 
building with the American Society of 
Photogrammetry. American Geophysical 
Union and the editorial offices of the 
American Chemical Society. The Insti- 
tute has shared extremely crowded quar- 
ters with the Earth Science Division, NAS- 
NRC in the National Academy of Sciences 
building at 2101 Constitution Ave. When 
it became apparent that adequate space 
could not be made available in the main 
Academy building, the NAS-NRC made 
arrangements for the AGI to move to the 
AAAS building. ; 

The building is unusual in design, with 
glass exterior walls and vertical louvers 
which move by a calendar-coordinated 
clock mechanism to reflect the sun’s rays. 
It has drawn wide comment since the 
louver design is a new architectural con- 
cept. 

Although AGI is far from settled, the 
peace, quiet, and space of the new offices 
have already had a therapeutic effect. Our 
friends in the earth science division claim 
they love us but they are glad to have us 
out of their hair. The geological profes- 
sion and the AGI should be deeply in- 
debted to the Academy for providing these 
new Offices as a part of their overhead 
service to AGI and at no additional cost 
to AGI. We believe that this is another 
significant step in the development of the 
Institute. Not only will the new environ- 
ment permit us closer contact with the 
AAAS and our other neighbors, but we 
will continue our strong ties with the 
Academy and the Earth Science Division 
in particular. 

Our mailing address will continue to be 
2101 Constitution Ave., N. W. 
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SEGp 


meets in 
New Orleans 


ROY F. BENNETT, Pres. (top) 
J. P. WOODS, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN C. HOLLISTER, Sec.-Treas. 


The Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists, meeting in New 
Orleans for its 26th Annual Con- 
vention, has announced an out- 
standing program of more than 
40 papers in the fields of explora- 
tion methods, equipment and re- 
search. According to O. G. Holekamp, 
Program Chairman, the theme of the tech- 
nical sessions includes: Offshore Explora- 
tion, Instrumentation and Research, For- 
eign Exploration, Model Studies, Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year Economics and 
Case Histories. A field trip has been 
planned to cover some of the geophysical 
activities in the marshes of South Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The meeting will also mark the begin- 
ning of the terms of office of the Society’s 
newly elected officers. They are: 

ROY F. BENNETT, President. Chief geo- 
physicist of Sohio Petroleum Co. at- 
tached to the general manager’s staff in 
Oklahoma City, he served as Vice-Presi- 
dent of SEGp (1954-1955). 

. P. WOODS, Vice-President. Has been 
Director of the Geophysical Laboratory 
of the Atlantic Refining Co., Dallas, 
Texas, since 1944 and is now chairman 
of the SEGp Committee of Publications. 
JOHN C. HOLLISTER, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Head of the department of Geo- 
physical Engineering at the Colorado 
School of Mines since September, 1949. 
Prior to that time, was Vice-President and 
General Manager of Heiland Research 
Corp. in Denver. 

















































Quotation from acceptance speech of 
Penrose Medalist Arthur F. Buddington: 
“Field geology, carried out in the light 
of all the geological, geophysical, and 
geochemical aids available, is an absolutely 
necessary complement to geochemical and 
geophysical studies.” (G.S.A. Proc. for 
1954, p. 62.) 

Submitted by a Friend of Field Geology. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


The New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y., announces that 
a civil service examination will be held 
November 3 for the position of Senior 
Scientist (Geology), starting salary $6,550; 
five annual increases bring this to $7,980. 
The position involves directing a program 
of research in Pre-Cambrian and metalli- 
ferous economic geology. 

Requirements: Bachelor’s degree in 
geology and three years of work in the 
petrology of igneous or metamorphic rocks 
and/or metalliferous economic geology 
(two years of this must have been in sig- 
nificant field and laboratory research proj- 
ects as evidenced by publication); also re- 
quired, three additional years suitable 
training or experience of the above type. 

Applications should be filed by October 
5, although late applications may be ac- 
cepted. Any qualified citizen of the 
United States may apply. For full infor- 
mation and applications write: Recruit- 
ment Unit, State Department of Civil 
Service, Albany, N. Y. 


A.E.C. 


“Graduate geologists with a minimum 
of three years experience needed for eco- 
nomic geologic studies in Colorado Plateau 
region and for editing of technical manu- 
scripts. Annual salary range $6390 to 
$8990 dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Submit Standard Government 
Application Form 57 or resume of educa- 
tion, experience and personnel history to 
Personnel Officer, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Grand Junction Operations 
Office, Grand Junction, Colorado.” 


U.S.G.S. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an examination for filling Geo- 
physicist (Exploration) positions located 
principally in the Geological Survey, Dept. 
of the Interior, in Washington, D. C., and 
throughout the United States. Entrance 
salaries range from $3,670 to $11,610 a 
year. 

Applicants must have had appropriate 
education and experience. No written 
test is required. 

Forms may be obtained from any Post 
Office except in regional headquarters cit- 
ies, where they may be obtained from the 
U. S. Civil Service Regional Office. Ap- 
plications will be accepted by the Board 
of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Geo- 
logical Survey, Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C., until further notice. 
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Hawaiian Institute 


The National Science Foundation has 
contracted with American University, 
Washington, D. C., for advisory service 
in connection with a study of the proposed 
Hawaii Institute of Geophysics. The NSF 
was instructed by Congress to make a 
study of the Institute and to report back 
on or before May 1, 1957. 
American University has appointed the 
following committee to make the study. 
E. A. ECKHARDT, Chairman ~ 
Car_ H. Eckart, Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography 

LEO GOLDBERG, Dept. of Astronomy, 
Univ. of Michigan 

Ceci, H. GREEN, Chairman of Board 
Geophysical Services, Inc. 

Harry H. Hess, Chairman, Earth 
Science Division, NAS-NRC 

M. KinG HusBertT, Shell Oil Co. 

SVERRE PETTERSSEN, Dept. of Meteor- 

ology, Univ. of Chicago 

W. W. RuBey, U. S. Geological Sur- 

vey 

JOHN C. WaRNER, President, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology 

A bill (HR 7754) authorizing the estab- 
lishing of the Hawaii Institute of Geo- 
physics was introduced by Representative 
Farrington (Hawaii) in the last session of 
Congress (Geological Newsletter, October 
1955), but was shelved pending further 


study. 
AGT 
Symposium on Geological 
Education 


A series of short talks listed below will 
provide background for an open discussion on 
problems relating to geological education at 
the GSA meeting in Minneapolis. Moderator 
of the session will be Chalmer J. Roy. A 
brief AGT business meeting will be presided 
over by J. Robert Berg, V. P. and C. E. 
Prouty, Secretary. 

e The Nature of our Product 
Dr. Chalmer Roy, Iowa State College 
e Basic Science Requirements in Geology 
Dr. Herbert Hendriks, Cornell College 
e Applied Science and Engineering Courses 
in the Geology Curriculum 

Dr. Keith M. Hussey, Iowa State College 
Relating the Geology Curriculum with the 
General Education Requirements of the 
College 

Dr. Donald Boardman, Wheaton College 
© Preparation for Graduate Study: Geo- 
Physics and Geo-Chemistry, compared to 
Geology and Mineralogy 

Dr. B. F. Howell, Jr., Pennsylvania State 

University 
Industry Looks at the Geology Curriculum 

Guy Daniels, The California Co., New 

Orleans, La. 
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AGI Slate Announced 


John R. Sandidge, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, has reported the 
following slate of officers for the American 
Geological Institute to Dr. M. M. Leigh- 
ton, President. 


For President 


J. L. GiLtson, Geologist, Development 
Department, E. I. du Pont Co., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Dr. Gillson, an economic 
geologist, has been particularly active in 
affairs of the SEG and AIME and repre- 
sents that society on the Board of Directors 
of the AGI. He is currently the Vice Presi- 
dent of AGI. 


For Vice President 


J. V. HOWELL, Petroleum Geologist, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Chairman of the AGI Glos- 
sary Committee (front cover, August 
GEOTIMES) and member of the GSA edi- 
torial advisory committee, Dr. Howell has 
long been active in the field of petroleum 
geology and in the affairs of the AAPG. 


For Secretary-Treasurer 


DonaLb H. Dow, Military Geology 
Branch, U. S. Geological Survey. Mr. 
Dow has proven very capable and helpful 
in matters pertaining to budgets and ac- 
counting. He is a candidate for reelection. 

Officers for the Institute will be elected 
by the Board of Directors at the annual 
meeting of the Board in Minneapolis on 
November 2. 

Assisting Mr. Sandidge on the Nominat- 
ing Committee were Paul Lyons, SEGp, 
and Robert L. Bates, AGT. 





AGI COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


GSA Annual Meeting, Nicollet Hotel 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2 

Tues., Oct. 30, 8:00 p.m., Aquatennial 
Room, Glossary Committee. 

Wed., Oct. 31, 9:00 am., Holland 
Room, Executive Committee. 

Thurs., Nov. 1, 9:00 a.m., Holland 


Room, Public Education and Public 
Relations Committee. 


Thurs., Nov. 1, 2:00 p.m., Holland 
Room, Government Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Thurs., Nov. 1, 2:00 p.m., Centennial 
Room, Professional Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Fri., Nov. 2, 9:00 a.m., Holland Room, 
Board of Directors. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
from 

AROUND 

the 

WORLD 


by Merle H. Guise 


A recently completed 14 month jaunt 
around the world with my wife included 
the following ports of call—Australia, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Siam, India, Pakistan, 
and various countries of Europe, and Cape- 
town-to-Cairo in Africa. Having pros- 
pected or mined in some of these areas 
in days past, the trip was a bit like com- 
ing back home. Opportunity was taken 
to chat with old friends, visit Mrs. Guise’s 
relatives in Norway, and “shoot” game in 
five of the parks in Africa. 

Mining matters, particularly the develop- 
ment of natural resources, were discussed 
in the capitals and out in the field. The 
trend noted in recent years has continued— 
a slackening of exploration and develop- 
ment by the individual or small syndicate, 
and an increase in large projects by cor- 
porations and governments. More and 
more, the various bureaus of foreign coun- 
tries and in many instances our Govern- 
ment, are called in when aid is being sought 
for a project, thus intensifying the political 
halo. This writer, a member of that fast 
disappearing band of stiff-backed rugged 
individualists who bridles when procedure 
takes the place of work, admits to bias, is 
intolerant of the planner-boys, and a scof- 
fer of the charts and graphs of ultimate 
achievement of the projectionist. Around 
the world on local fronts some interesting 
trends and developments were observed. 

Gold mining in Australia has been hit 
by inflation. It would be more difficult 
to assemble a crew of experienced workers 
for any mining project than in the USA 
due to the industrial and construction 
boom. The rush for uranium was still 
on but showing some slackening, as on 
the Colorado Plateau, and the public had 
been subjected to the same high pressure 
tactics. It appears that legitimate develop- 
ment will depend largely upon help from 
their government and ours. 

Indonesia is still experiencing the void 
of all countries summarily severed from 
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overseer and financier. The irregulars still 
held the railway between Bandong and 
Djokjakarta, but the line was open else- 
where. Goodwill does not exist between 
the few remaining Dutch and local offi- 
cials. The attitude and inexperience of 
the leaders, and the black market in the 
currency (4:1 prevailing), offer little in- 
ducement to outside capital, although tin 
and other mining opportunities are there. 


In cruising or flying over Indonesia some 
“might-have-been” memories were aroused. 
In 1921 my partner urged me to join him 
in the search for oil in Borneo or Sumatra 
when I had earned a grubstake in tin 
mining. When I arrived, I could find no 
trace of him: either wine, “wild” women 
of Borneo, or the headhunters got to him 
first. Frustrated by the fact that oil in 
Borneo seemed pretty far from nowhere, 
I set off to Eddy Creek in New Guinea, 
on the rumor from an old prospector that 
there was plenty of coarse gold—if the 
cannibals did not eat you first. When my 
trading schooner broke down, and I could 
not get beyond Soerabaya, I decided to 
reverse to the far north, to try Urga and 
then to the barrens beyond the Lena River 
goldfields. Result: Eddy Creek turned into 
the famous Bulolo goldfields; the new Lena 
strike was rich but the Bolsheviks stopped 
me at Lake Baikal and finally put me out. 
Off with the dreaming and back to the trip. 


Malaya tin mining was doing quite 
well, but the industry was static. The 
tendency is to mine out the known fields 
rather than intensify efforts to rehabilitate 
the older workings. Pressure from the 
“Terrorists” discourages new developments 
outside the known belt. 

India and Pakistan are emerging from 
the political separation from the British 
and from religious division within. There 
is much to be done to pick up the slack 
resulting from such operation and to push 
ahead with the developments projected. 
The need of some outside capital and 
know-how is apparent. 

Oil from Arabia is flowing. Most of 
these wells have a daily output ten times 
that of most of our U. S. and Canadian 
wells of similar depths, hence the oil it- 
self is the least of the problems. The 
royalties paid, or percentage of the net, 
would be mighty appealing to many of the 
well owners in the U.S. But there is 
little to negotiate; “pay the limit or go 
elsewhere.” 

Europe presents the usual inconsisten- 
cies; freedom of visas and movement, but 
plenty of regulation and taxes, so that 
most mining developments would need a 
government tie-up. 
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Apartheid (I do better with that word 
by thinking of “apart” and “ate”) is the 
problem for South Africa. The “tough” 
attitude might have better chance of suc- 
cess if the Dutch could forget and forgive 
the Boer war of 98 and be more friendly 
toward the British. Mines visited on the 
Rand were 10-20 per cent short of native 
labor. The Rhodesias seemed the least 
disturbed politically. East Africa is a 
great country, but every available cent is 
required to round up the Mau-Maus, 
rather than rounding out the development 
of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. This 
again is a problem of colonialism, where 
military control is not as effective as for- 
merly. 

Sudan is just organizing after its newly- 
won independence, so they have the usual 
“gap” to bridge. Any mining develop- 
ments of natural resources would need thé 
political nod. Egypt, free for some years 
and with recent acquisition of the Suez 
Canal, has similar reconstruction problems 
to work out, and any mining would re- 
quire the political blessings. 

In order to cover the old Biblical Jeru- 
salem we chose the Arab side of travel, 
thru Jordan, Lebanon and Syria, to Istan- 
bul. New developments in those three 
Arab countries are pretty well stalled 
pending more stable relations with Israel. 

The black market currency is one 
stumbling block to new developments in 
Turkey. The official rate of 2.8 to the 
U.S. dollar vs. the 8 to 10 to one on the 
offside creates an inflationary spiral that 
must leave private capital dizzy. The 
U.S. offices exchange convenience of 9.8 
to | is not open to American taxpayers 
in general. Prices are based more or less 
on these “easy” money rates. Our room 
at the Istanbul Hilton and three basic 
meals (without the usual U.S.A. tea or 
coffee, or drinks) was about $62 a day— 
around $20 at the customary exchange. 
Turkey has need of developing its metals, 
non-metallics, and coal; a stable currency 
would be the number one assist. 

Periscoping the observations of a year’s 
travel, one sees the world in a tremendous 
social and political readjustment that serves 
to complicate U.S. investments abroad, 
particularly in mining. One can only 
speculate as to the benefits of our aid and 
military spending abroad. The _ results 
leave me not a little disturbed. 





George S. Hume, President of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, has resigned 
from the Canadian Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys and is now affiliated 
with the Westcoast Transmission Company 
Ltd., Calgary, Alberta. 
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Prominent Geoscientists 
Die 
H. K. STEPHENSON 


Kirk Stephenson, Program Director for 
Earth Sciences of the National Science 
Foundation, died suddenly on September 2. 
Dr. Stephenson was particularly distin- 
guished for his war time services as a geo- 
physicist in the Far East for which he was 
awarded the Medal of Freedom. He was 
a native of Youngstown, Ohio, and re- 
ceived his doctorate in geology at Prince- 
ton in 1941. 


N. L. BOWEN 


Dr. Bowen, prominent experimental pe- 
trologist, died in Washington on Septem- 
ber 11. He had been in poor health for 
several years. Dr. Bowen was for many 
years identified with phase equilibra studies 
of rock-forming minerals at the Geophysi- 
cal Laboratory, Carnegie Institution. From 
1944 to 1947 he was head of the geology 
department at the University of Chicago. 
He retired in 1952. Dr. Bowen was a 
scientist of wide international reputation. 


JOHN A. FLEMING 


Geomagnetician and geophysicist, Dr. 
Fleming, former Director of the Depart- 
ment of Terrestial Magnetism of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, died in 
San Mateo, California, July 29, 1956. He 
was honorary President for life of the 
American Geophysical Union and was 
widely recognized internationally for his 
eminence in the field of geophysics. Among 
the many awards which he received were 
the William Bowie Medal of the AGU 
and the Charles Chree award of the Physi- 
cal Society of London. 


Cc. K. LEITH 


Dr. Leith, Professor Emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, prominent authority on 
the political and social aspects of mineral 
resources, died in Madison, Wisconsin, on 
September 13. Dr. Leith had a long and 
successful career in pre-Cambrian, meta- 
morphic, structural and economic geology. 
He had been one of the most prominent 
geological consultants to the federal gov- 
ernment on mineral resources for many 
years. He was 81 years old and remained 
most active until the time of his death. He 
had served as president of GSA and SEG, 
and was a member of many other scien- 
tific and technical societies. 
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Dear Sir: 


I herewith let you know that I have 
changed address because of employment 
with the Geological Survey of Turkey. 

My congratulations for the new face of 
the “Geological Newsletter,” it looks much 
nicer now, and even more representative! 
Please, go on in this way! 

Finally, I hope to receive “GeoTimes” 
as regularly as I did in Holland. 

With the best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 


J. C. W. MOLyn, 
Ankara, Turkey. 


DEarR Sir: 


I hope that Rayleigh will be spelled cor- 
rectly in the AGI Glossary and not the 
way it appears on p. 4 of GEoTIMEs for 
August, 1956. 

Where, in Missouri, is Rella, p. 15? 

Yours very truly, 
L. W. BLAu. 


Ep.: We made it—you find it. 


DEAR Sir: 


Licensing again! 

Russia leads in the numbers of Engi- 
neers, because of their Trade School 
methods of training for a “spot,” with no 
breadth of training. 

Russia far outnumbers us, by some mil- 
lions of geologists, when we consider the 
basic definition of a geologist as “one who 
studies the earth,” and do not bother to 
license the professional. 

If we license our geologists, we reduce 
the number who are qualified to be 
counted, and therefore hurt our compari- 
son with Russia. No, never should we 
license a geologist! 

Your bulletin is fine; I think you gave 
too much space to the already well known 
Hoover Report, and see no harm in the 
Velikovsky “ad,” since a little open-mind- 
edness is good for us. 

I enclose a contribution, believing that 
if each of the 14,500 would do likewise, 
with their “widow’s mite” your financial 
problems would dissolve. (Needless to say, 
if each of the wealthy, with their profits 
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from the large oil or mineral bodies de- 
veloped as a direct result of geological 
field work, should contribute as they are 
able, there would be no financial problem, 
except disposition of surplus funds.) 

Very sincerely, 


FRANK N. Bosco, 
Denver Consultant. 





Diamond continued from page 12 


ciation and distribution was improbable. 
In nine out of ten instances the gems were 
on the hard surface of the ground, and 
some were even in exposed positions where 
they would be dislodged by the storms of 
a single winter. No gems were found 
below the first inch of surficial material. 
No gems were found in the country rock. 
Where thick concentrations of gems were 
found at the head of a draw, none could 
be found downstream. A few gems had 
been stuck in cracks; others had been 
sprinkled on and thrust into holes poked 
into ant hills. Finally, areas surrounding 
the salted tract were completely barren. 
Having satisfied himself as to the worth- 
lessness of the tract, King immediately 
telegraphed his conclusions to the president 
of the San Francisco and New York Min- 
ing and Commercial Company. Harpend- 
ing reports that the receipt of this tele- 
gram caused wild excitement in the com- 
pany offices, which is probably not an 
overstatement. A party consisting of the 
company president, two directors, and 
Henry Janin was hurriedly organized to 
return to the property with King to test 
the truth of King’s assertions. This was 
soon accomplished and the stunned offi- 
cials and Janin returned at once to San 
Francisco to communicate their findings to 
the company directors and to the public. 


Aftermath 


The excitement that followed public dis- 
closure of the fraud was intense. The story 
ran for several days in most newspapers, 
and many gave full page, detailed accounts 
of the smallest relevant details. 

Without purpose or will for continued 
existence the diamond company was dis- 
solved as quickly as possible. The twenty- 
five original stockholders, who had sub- 
scribed $2,000,000 for a half interest in 
the company, were reimbursed in full with 
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Mr. Ralston making up a $300,000 deficit 
in the company treasury. Mr. Harpending 
and the several other associates who had 
been instrumental in forming the company, 
assumed the remainder of the loss. No 
member of the general public was hurt 
financially, though given another year to 
run, the diamond frenzy would have done 
incalculable harm. 


The chief sufferers of the fiasco were 
the would-be diamond millionaires, who 
slunk from home to office to club trying 
to avoid the merry quips and jibes of an 
amused public. Several with thinner skins 
went into temporary retirement to relieve 
their embarassment. Of all the principals, 
Mr. Ralston alone added a light touch by 
having the signed receipts of the reim- 
bursed stockholders neatly framed and 
hung as a mural decoration in his office. 


Mr. Arnold, who departed San Fran- 
cisco prior to King’s expose with the major 
part of $660,000, retired to his old home 
in Elizabethtown, Kentucky. One of the 
minority members of the group that 
formed the diamond mining company fol- 
lowed him there and filed suit for the re- 
turn of $350,000, representing personal 
losses and damages. To this suit Arnold 
replied caustically in print that he had 
turned over a genuine property, and ap- 
pended the statements of Tiffany and 
Janin. He then relaxed in the company of 
his Kentucky relatives and friends. As the 
Civil War was not long over, and Arnold 
was a local hero returning home after a 
successful foray into Yankee California, it 
soon became apparent that he could not 
be sued successfully in his home town. 
However, he could be harried indefinitely 
in the courts. Finally, a compromise was 
reached out of court in which Arnold sur- 
rendered $150,000 in exchange for a prom- 
ise of no further prosecution. This was a 
considerable victory, which he did not long 
enjoy for he was killed about a year later 
in a private quarrel over a local business 
matter. 


In the aftermath of the fraud, the real, 
uncontested winner was Clarence King, 
who was widely acclaimed in the press and 
even from the pulpit for his integrity and 
wisdom. Geology and the geologic method 
shared the spotlight with King at a time 
when public support was needed for geol- 
ogy and for the establishment of a na- 
tional Geological Survey. Thus, in an 
oblique way, geology owes a slight debt 
to the Great Diamond Fraud and its per- 
petrators. 
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PALEOTECTONIC MAPS OF THE JU- 
RASSIC SYSTEM, by Edwin D. Me- 
Kee, Stephen S. Oriel, Vernon E. 
Swanson, Marjorie E. MacLachlan, 
James C. MacLachlan, Keith B. Ket- 
ner, June Waterman Goldsmith, Ruth 
Young Bell, and Dolores J. Jameson, 
with a separate section on Paleo- 
geography by Ralph W. Imlay. Mis- 
cellaneous Geologic Investigations, 
Map I-175, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington 25, D. C., $5.00 (20% 
discount in orders of 2 or more 
copies. ) 

This folio, measuring 24 x 30 inches, 
is the first of a series which, when com- 
pleted, will summarize available knowledge 
of each geologic system represented in the 
United States. The information presented 
in the present folio is the summation of 
the results of thousands of geologists 
whose work has appeared in hundreds of 
publications. 

Following a text of 3 folio pages (each 
with 10 columns 24 inches long), two 
pages of references cited, a table giving 
the correlation of the stratigraphic units 
in the major Jurassic divisions, are 9 maps 
of the U.S. in color, to a scale of 
1/5,000,000, depicting successively, source 
of data, a geologic map showing the geo- 
logic units directly beneath the Jurassic 
System, an isopach map giving a summary 
of Jurassic rock thicknesses, four maps 
giving lithofacies and thicknesses for four 
time intervals in the Jurassic System, one 
sheet giving 10 paleogeographic maps and 
a final and striking one giving “Environ- 
ments of deposition of Jurassic sediments 
for selected times and places.” This out- 
standing and really unique publication is 
a must for all professional geologists and 
teachers of the science. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE LARGER PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS, by F. Emerson An- 
drews, Russell Sage Foundation, for 
the National Science Foundation, 
1956, Gov’t Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., $0.25. 


A GUIDE FOR BEGINNING FOSSIL 
HUNTERS by Charles W. Collinson, 
34 pp., Illinois State Geological Sur- 
vey, Educational Series 4, 25 cents. 

A very well illustrated handbook for 
the amateur. 
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PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
OF THE EARTH 


Progress in Physics and Chemistry of the Earth 


Volume ! 


Edited by lL. H. Ahrens, Oxford University; 
Kalervo Rankama, University of Helsinki; and 
S. H. Runcorn, King’s College. 326 pages, 
$8.00 


Provides authoritative and up-to-date sur- 
veys of progress, results, and methods for 
those actively engaged in geophysics and 
geochemistry. Volume I consists of chapters 
on important specific topics written by in- 
ternationally known scientists. It contains a 
review of progress on the geochemistry of 
the halogen group of elements and a review 
of some aspects of Russian geochemistry 
and geophysics during the last five years. 


ELASTIC WAVES IN LAYERED MEDIA 
With Geological, Acoustical and 
Engineering Applications 
By W. Maurice Ewing, Columbia University; 
Frank Press, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy: and W. S. Jardetzky, Columbia Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Geological 

Sciences. In press 


An outstanding new work of vital impor- 
tance in geophysical prospecting, seismology, 
many acoustical problems, oceanography, 
etc. It presents a uniform presentation of 
the investigations (by the Lamont Geologi- 
cal Laboratory group) on earthquake seis- 
mology, underwater sound, model seismology 
and related problems. It covers fully the 
experimental and the theoretical aspects of 
the subject, spanning the whole world liter- 
ature, in order to give new investigators the 
first review of the field: 


PRINCIPLES OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGY 
By William L. Russell, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege. 501 pages, $7.50 


An advanced petroleum geology text, this 
book provides a discussion of the principles, 
methods, and techniques important in petro- 
leum geology. Emphasizing the practical ap- 
plications of principles, the text covers the 
origin and accumulation of oil, important 
structures, classification of fields, strati- 
graphic features such as reefs, geophysics, 
and the various weil-logging methods. 
Gamma ray and neutron well logs and elec- 
trical well logs are treated for the first time. 


STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY FOR 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS 
By William L. Russell. 427 pages, $7.50 


This book presents the structural data and 
information which petroleum geologists and 
students of petroleum geology need to know 
in order to practice their profession. Topics 
having no actual relation to oil work are 
eliminated, thereby utilizing the added space 
to treat at length the pertinent subjects. 
Problems, illustrations, and text material are 
especially selected to convey a three-dimen- 
sional concept to the reader, and a laboratory 
section is incorporated to help him acquire 
the techniques for representing structural 
conditions. 





SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 








McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY by L. U. de 
Sitter, University of Leiden (Hol- 
land), 552 pp., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1956, $8.00. 


The American geologist is presented the 
most up-to-date compilation of field data 
on European localities of structural in- 
terest. Most of the illustrations are fine 
uncluttered line drawings which portray 
nicely the features being discussed. Inti- 
mate knowledge of European geography is 
not necessary to follow the structural argu- 
ment, but a good atlas is a handy adjunct 
for maintaining geographic and political 
orientation. There are abundant refer- 
ences to non-European structural patterns 
but the discussions are not as detailed as 
for European localities. The American 
reader may be brought up short occasion- 
ally by such trivial editorial errors as 
using Earth Valley and Thumboldt Range 
for Death Valley and Humboldt Range. 


The preface states that “ ... we really 
have advanced beyond the argument about 
the sealing-wax which you can break with 
your hands but which will still flow when 
left alone ... ,” and Part One measures 
Theoretical Structural Geology with neat 
formulae. The principles established by 
the laboratory experiments on rock strain 
are held to be valid but the numerical 
values are not applicable to tectonic proc- 
esses. The descriptions of structures and 
regions in Part Two carry interpretations 
that reflect on intuitive application of 
principles based on long intimate concern 
with the genesis and characteristics of 
structural features. 


The terminology used is simple and 
direct, indicating perhaps that the author 
views structural processes as few in num- 
ber, interrelated, and in many instances 
gradational; he is not preoccupied by fine 
distinctions in geometry. 


Part Three, Geotectonics, is a timely 
compilation of numerous interpretations 
and hypotheses. The author shows favor 
for those concepts which are in harmony 
with the view that the earth’s crust is 
under varying but unceasing stress, that 
at no time has the entire crust been com- 
pletely stable but only rarely have there 
been world-wide convulsions. 


The book is a complete text, written 
in a somewhat narrative style with a cer- 
tain charm that makes for relative! easy 
reading. The author does not hesi* © 
give his opinion or state his preference ! ut 
he does so without becoming dogmatic ic 
pontifical, and without obscuring the difier- 
ence between field data and inference. 
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Attention all long-eared politicians: 
SsS has just uncovered the biggest give 


away of our natural resources. Our price- 
less minerals are now being given free with 
a box of cereal * and for 25¢ plus a box 
top you can make a real mineral grab. 


DEAR SAM: 

Your observation in Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
GEOTIMES, likening the Congress of the 
U. §. to Brontosaurus, has been docu- 
mented by the U. S. Geological Survey in 
Bulletin 967. The caption to Fig. 13 
(p. 31) reads: “Restoration of a Bronto- 
saurus, one of the dinosaurs that inhabited 
the region of the District of Columbia in 
early Cretaceous time.” Congress is just 
carrying on an old tradition! 


A mountaineer was chinning with a ge- 
ologist who happened along in the course 
of field work. “Yep,” drawls the old moun- 
taineer, “that ledge you're standin’ on is 
two hundert 50 million and ten years old.” 

“How do you know it is 250 million and 
10 years old?” the geologist asked curi- 
ously. 

“Well, another one of them geologist 
fellers came by here back in 1946 right 
after the war, and he sez it was two hun- 
dert 50 million years old then.” 





PHASE DIAGRAMS FOR CERAMISTS, 
Ernest M. Levin, Howard F. McMur- 
die, and F. P. Hall. 286 pages. 
American Ceramic Society, 4055 
North High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 
1956. $10. 


Includes general discussion of phase 
diagrams, the phase rule, interpretation of 
diagrams, and experimental methods for 
high-temperature, heterogeneous equilib- 
rium. 


THE DINE: Origin Myths of the Nav- 
aho Indians by Aileen O’Bryan, Bull. 
168, Bureau of Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Inst. 187 pp., Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Wash. 25, D. C., $1.75. 

This book relates legends of the Nav- 
ahoes as told to the author by Chief 
Sandoval, before his death. To the geol- 
ogist who has worked in Indian country it 
will provide fascinating relaxation. 


* Brand name on request. 
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famous —_ harpe. 


instruments 





GROUND TYPE 
VERTICAL FORCE MAGNETOMETERS 


> ELECTROMAGNETIC UNITS 


> SELF POTENTIAL AND 
RESISTIVITY UNITS 


Acclaimed by governmental 
departments, universities and 
leading exploration _— 
throughout the world 
heute and durable. 
Onc-Man 


Vertical Force 
Magnetometcr 


Self-Potential 
& Resistivity 
Unit 


Please write for complete details 


GEOPHYSICAL 


Instrument & Supply Co. 
1201 Broadway Denver 2, Colo. 











‘Unusual, Appropriate 
~ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For the Geologically-Minded 
Friend or Relative 


ROCK AND MINERAL SPECIMENS 
AND COLLECTIONS 


FOSSIL SPECIMENS & COLLECTIONS 


GEOLOGICAL FIELD & LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


LAPIDARY & GEM TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 

Send $1.00 for Ward's 

ogy Catalog No. 563 -- but sent 


New Geol- 


FREE if you write on your school 

or business letterhead. 

WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT, INC. Dept. GT 

P.O. Box 24, Beechwood Station 
Rochester 9, New York 
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Complete 
Geological 
Supplies 


such as: Mineralights 
Geiger Counters 
Brunton Pocket Transit 


60 page catalog will be out in 
November listing Rocks, Minerals, 
and any Geological Accessories that 
might be needed in connection with 
the Geological Sciences. 

We are also interested in buying 
complete collections of good min- 
erals. 


Correspondence is invited 
ECKERT MINERAL RESEARCH 


110 EAST MAIN STREET 
FLORENCE, COLORADO 
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of American Foraminifera 
* 
A Service for the 


professional 
micropaleon tologist 
aud the stratigrapher 


* 


For details write: 


JAMES D. McLEAN, JR. 


P. O. Box 916 
Alexandria, Virginia 
U.S. A. 


| The McLean Card Catalogue 
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Ideas 
Products 
Services 


NEW 





GeEo-TIMEs will welcome press releases 
and notices of new ideas, products and 
services from companies and individuals 
for possible use in this section. 


Bottom Sediments in Southern North 
Sea. A detailed map of bottom sediments 
of the Southern North Sea has recently 
been completed. It is based on 4,000 
bottom sediment samples and will include 
analyses of heavy minerals and forams 
present. Will be published under the 
authorship of Dr. J. Jarke by the German 
Hydrographic Institute in late 1956. 


Torsion Magnetometer for measuring 
the vertical component of the earth’s mag- 
netic field has recently been developed in 
Germany. The instrument is designed for 
field use and has a magnetic system pro- 
vided with a torsion axis in which torsion 
acts as the standard of measurement. The 
equipment is lightweight and rugged. For 
information write to Askania-Werke AG, 
Berlin-Friedenan, Bundeselle 86-89 (Al- 
lied Sector) Berlin. 


Card Catalogue. The McLean Paleonto- 
logical Laboratory announces the coming 
publication of the Frizzell-Exline Card 
Catalogue of Holothurian Sclerites, ed- 
ited by Don L. Frizzell and Harriet Ex- 
line. The initial part of this catalogue 
will be based upon their Monograph of 
Holothurian Sclerites, and subsequent 
units will be issued as determined by the 
editors. This catalogue is being published 
in the hope that it will aid serious workers 
in Paleontology to use these interesting 
fossils, which have considerable ecological 
value. Prices and publication details will 
closely follow the pattern established by 
the McLean Card Catalogue of American 
Foraminifera. For information, and to 
be placed on the notification list, write to: 
James D. McLean, Jr., P.O. Box 916, 
Alexandria, Va. 








Thin Sections — Polished Sections 


Thin sections made from all types of rock 
and ceramic materials. Polished sections of 
ores mounted in bakelite. Special prices for 
quantity orders and for students’ orders. 


BOOKLIME, INCORPORATED 


3499 Fleetwood Drive, Salt Lake City 9, Utah 
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CLASSIFIED ADS . 


1th. Sti. 6th 121. 
PosITIONS WANTED ey 25 —_ — — per line 
VACANCIES 2.00 1.35 — — per line 
Service-SuPPLies 2.00 1. = _ — per line 
CONSULTANTS 2.00 — per line 


1.3 
ONE INCH BOX 25.00 22. 30 21. 25 20.00 
Min. charge $1.00. AGI box numbers $1.00 extra. 
No discounts. All classified advertisers will be 
billed, do not send advanced payments. Address all 
communications to American Geological Institute, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


BOX 233. Mineralogist-Petrographer desires _Posi- 
tion in teaching, research and/or administra- 
tion at salary commensurate with 20 years of 





progressive experience in educational, govern- 
mental and industrial work. Age: 47 years 
young. Fellow: GSA, MSA. Member: AChemS, 


SEcG, ete. 

BOX 234. Geologist, 41, married, M.A. Geology, 
2 years graduate work toward Ph.D., minor 
Petroleum Engineering, 7 years teaching ex- 
perience. Prepared to teach Paleontology, Stra- 
tigraphy, Petroleum Geology, Structural Ge- 
ology, Sedimentation, Field Geology, Aerial Pho- 
tography, History of Geology. 3 years field ex- 
perience. Publications, references. 


BOX 241. Geologist. M.A. in Stratigraphy. 
Age 32, married, Canadian citizen, free to 
travel. Five years’ experience in petroleum 


exploration. Desires permanent position offer- 
ing some variety of work including some field 
mapping if possible. Chief interests at present 
include petroleum, ground water, and indus- 
trial minerals, but always interested in new 
phases of geological work. 

BOX 242. GEOLOGIST, 35, B.S., married, 5 
years’ major oil company experience in north- 
ern New Mexico and West Texas, including ad- 
ministrative, seismic and some surface work. 
Desires to relocate. Excellent references. 

BOX 243. Geologist, 27, B.A., 3 years’ experience 
in engineering geology and geophysics. De- 
sires employment east of the Mississippi. 
Available after Jan. 1957. 

BOX 244. Geologist, 31, married, M.S., 4% years 
U. S. Geol. Survey, also some exploration ex- 
perience. Desires industrial position. 

BOX 245. Geologist, 29, married, M.S. Geology, 
1 year toward Ph.D. Primary interests stra- 
tigraphy, sedimentation, litho-facie interpreta- 
tion. 5 years’ experience. Publications. De- 
sire position wth oil or mining company. 

ARMIN W. GUNTHERT, 32 Wasserhaus, Neue- 
welt, Baselland, Series. Ph.D. in Min- 
eralogy-Petrography & Geology, University of 
Basle; 42, married, 7 yrs. research (field and 
laboratory) and 3 yrs. teaching experience (2 
yrs. at university), numerous publications (in- 
cluding maps, sections, analyses and descrip- 
tions of rocks and minerals, calculations ac- 
cording to Niggli, determinations on U—stage, 
tectonic stereogram) 2% yrs. experience in 
economic geology (19 months with the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Nigeria, British West Africa). 
First class testimonials and references. Fellow 
G.S. London, Member Swiss M.P.G., G.S. Fin- 
land, Geol. Ver. Bonn, Westafrican ‘Se. Assoc., 
ete. Desires research, teaching or economic 
position. 
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THE GEOPHOTO GROUP 


DENVER, COLO. - CALGARY, ALTA. 
WORLD-WIDE 
PHOTOGEOLOGIC EVALUATION 


and 
DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 
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HYDROLOGIST 
Ground-Water 


Must be trained in ground water 
hydrology with a college degree in 
engineering or geology. 

Must be able to run and analyze 
well tests, select pump installations, 
conduct areal hydrological field 
studies, etc. 


Must Have 
Minimum 5 Years Experience 
— TOP SALARY — 

(1 year contract) 
WORK IN: 

— MIDDLE EAST — 
(Family Provisions) 

For further information, 
Airmail Resume to: 


Parsons 


617 So. Olive, Rm. 1101 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





| VACANCIES 


BOX 71. Seismologist. Some graduate school 
training required. Needed to analyze data 
from seismological stations and conduct re- 
search. Salary open. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN has two openings 
on its museum staff for vertebrate and inver- 
tebrate preparators. These are excellent posi- 
tions for young men who wish to get into mu- 
seum work of this kind. Applicants should be 
willing to spend summers in the fiel Salaries 
commensurate with experience. Excellent vaca- 
tion, sick leave and retirement programs. Write: 
University of Michigan, Personnel Office, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


WEST VIRGINIA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Morgantown, West Virginia, has opening for a 
Mineralogist-Petrographer. Knowledge of Ap- 
palachian Stratigraphy very important. Op- 
portunity for research and publication excel- 


Salary $5,000.00. 


FOR SALE 1600 PUBLICATIONS AND RE- 
PRINTS on stratigraphy, paleontology 
(plates), structure, mineralogy, economic geol- 
ogy, etc. Many scarce to rare, 1910-45, retail 
at 50¢-$1 each. Make offer. Arthur Bevan, 
Churchville, Virginia. 


SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS. Artistic tech- 
nical drawings for geological writer and 
pao Fey 2 and reasonable prices on 

245, University, Mississippi. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, lantern slides, 
specimen photography; send for price list. 
Macke Technical Photographic Service, P. O. 
Box 151, Lexington, Kentucky. 

HEAVY METALS ASSAYS—50¢ EACH. Take 
your own soil samples. Send in a few grawhs 
for geochemical trace element analysis. Imme- 
diate return of results. Sargent Geochemical, 
150 N. Beech St., Casper, Wyoming. 


lent. 
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Airborne Magnetometer Surveys 
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Mages ge 


For the — 
petroleum industry 
throughout the world! 


PUT THIS EXPERIENCE 


WV TO WORK FOR YOU! ~*. —— 

nal Fairchild’s world-wide experience, opera- - a] 

~~ tional dependability and mapping accur- — 7 ie 

a acy are as close as your telephone. Call 9 ~--~~-~-.___ 
5 your Fairchild representative today. His iy : 8 

. ° 


analysis in the early stages of planning 
often results in important savings of both 
time and money. 


’ Cy =e /R CHILD 





AERIAL SURVEYS, INC 
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Los Angeles, Calif.: 224 East Eleventh St. * New York City, N.Y.: 30 Rockefeller Plaza « Chicago, Illinois.: 111 
West Washington St. « Atlanta, Georgia: 333 Candler Bidg. * Long Island City, N.Y.: 21-21 Forty-First Ave. 
Boston, Mass.: New England Survey Service, Inc., 51 Cornhill * Seattle, Wash.: Carl M. Berry, Box 38, Boeing Field 
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Cap’ mn John was 
a ladies’ man 


He had charm a-plenty. It inspired the young Pocahontas to save his 
neck. But, his maps? Wow! They have a certain nonchalance that 
would keep Captain John Smith in the kindergarten league today 


However, the production of good maps at sensible prices, especially 


geologic maps, was always a problem prior to modern lithography 


As specialists in map lithography for 30 years, we at Williams & Heintz 


have developed exclusive techniques that actually give you a better 
scientific map at less cost today. Our skilled staff can take on your 
job at any point—including the rough field sheet stage—and still 
produce a finished professional map for you. Our services include 
preparation and/or collection of base maps, geologic drafting, engraving 
scribing, color plate preparation and lithographing. We provide 
estimates, color advice, and consultation free of charge. Let’s talk 


over your next map job... no obligation. 
Williams & Heintz 
(WILLIAMS HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION) 


220 EYE saan, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Captain John Smith’s 
\Map of New England, 
printed by George 

Low in London, 

626. 
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Have you a problem, in gravity ( 


The applied science of gravity has come 
a long way since a falling apple awakened 
Sir Isaac Newton to this basic law. 
The ways in which GMX has put these 
laws to use were undreamed of in Sir Isaac’s day. 
New techniques in gravity work are 
constantly being applied by GMX crews in 
their search for oil—a search that has 
been carried on continuously since GMX 


entered the gravity exploration field in 1925. 


A, C. Pagan 
L. L. Nettleton 
N. C. Steenland 
M. W. Baynes 


Gravity Meter Exploration Co. 
Esperson Building, Houston 





